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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Papal Monarch. 


Cardinal Newman described ecclesiastical history as 
the record of the ever-doubtful fortune of a battle 
whose issue is itself not doubtful. The history of the 
popes has been true to this description. The papacy 
is an apt symbol of the Church, perpetually assailed 
yet gloriously unconquerable, always cheating the 
prophets who foretold its dissolution, repeatedly rising 
from what seemed to be death and defeat, always alive 
and militant. Like Christ’s life, the life of His mysti- 
cal body on earth is an alternation of joy, sorrow and 
glory. Te Deums and Misereres, persecution and 
peace, scandals and triumphs are the human course 
of the divine Church on earth. 

It is something to be thankful for to have lived to 
see the present memorable year, when on the feast 
of our Lady of Lourdes was signed the treaty that 
settles the Roman question irrevocably, and officially 
restores to the Sovereign Pontiff that recognition of 
political supremacy and independence, the withdrawal 
of which recognition had for nearly sixty years made 
it dificult for the Pope to exercise his sublime office 
of Vicar of Christ and Shepherd and Teacher of all 
Christian people. He who is the viceroy of the King 
of Kings is acknowledged as an earthly king. It is 
among his lesser titles; and his earthly kingdom is 
small enough measured in acres, but it is all the 
Sovereign Pontiff asks—large enough to give him 
security, independence and liberty to rule his spiritual 
kingdom, which has no boundaries in earth or in 
heaven; yet not so large as to embarrass him with 
purely political concerns or embroil him in the con- 
flicts of nations. 
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It is just over fifty years since Pius IX died, it is 
less than sixty years since the spoliation of the papal 
states, and the present Holy Father is the fifth who 
has lived as the prisoner of the Vatican. It is a short 
span in the history of the venerable See of Peter, 
which has lived through trials, more dire and more 
lasting. We have seen the end of this particular trial 
and injustice—a triumph in the ever-doubtful fortune 
of the battle, a confirmation of our belief in the pro- 
mises of Christ and the permanence and indefecti- 
bility of His Church, and a reminder of the never- 
doubtful final issue. 


* ¥* * * * 


Sterilisation of the Unfit. 


On February 21st several newspapers gave promi- 
nence to a resolution drawn up in the form of a letter, 
signed by many of the foremost physicians in the land, 
by three bishops, and an imposing array of other dis- 
tinguished persons, and addressed to the Ministry 
of Health. 


The resolution was as follows :— 


‘ With a view to the reduction of the numbers of men- 
tally afflicted, unfit, and diseased persons, an inquiry should 
be held into the best method of dealing with mental defi- 
ciency and incurably diseased persons, including a special 
inquiry into the possibility and advisability of legalising 
sterilisation, under proper safeguards, and in certain 
cases.’ 

This suggestion of legalising the sterilisation of 
mentally defective, unfit, and diseased persons is not 
new, and indeed we are informed that it is an accom- 
plished fact in parts of Switzerland and Denmark. 
But what must have struck many readers as alarm- 
ingly new was the information, vouchsafed on the 
authority of Dr. Joseph Mayer, of the University of 
Freiburg, that ‘ in the opinion of the leading Roman 
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Editorial Notes 


Catholic theologians, eugenic sterilisation is a prin- 
ciple to be approved in certain cases.’ We are not in 
a position to pass judgment on Dr. Mayer’s book on 
the Legal Sterilisation of the Insane. We hope in a 
later issue to publish a criticism of it. Meanwhile, 
it may be helpful if we set out some of the simple 
principles which Catholic theologians would use in 
this matter. 

Sterilisation, which means the destruction of the 
power of procreation in a man or woman, implies 
bodily mutilation, and therefore such an act in itself 
is a violation of the fifth Commandment. It is never 
morally right directly to deprive a person, even if he 
be willing, of the generative function when the in- 
tention is none other than to render him incapable of 
begetting. Mutilation of this kind may be morally 
permissible when the direct purpose of the operation 
is to save the life of the patient and only indirectly 
and accideéitally to render him sterile. Mutilation 
against the will and consent of the person, such as is 
advocated in the above report, is a crime against the 
rights of the individual. We cannot believe that 
eugenic sterilisation is a principle to be approved in 
certain cases by Catholic theologians. The matter has 
only been touched on lightly and cursorily here; but 
we hope later to print a fuller examination of this im- 
portant matter. Meanwhile, Catholics cannot be too 
widely awake to the menace of immoral legislation, 
which daily grows apace in our dechristianised and 
pagan society. In view of the forthcoming general 
election, such a serious threat should engage the atten- 
tion of the electorate no less than the very important 
question of justice to the Catholic schools. 








WANTED: A PSYCHOLOGIST 


A VERY interesting book was once written by an 
American doctor on the authors and heroes of 
modern fiction. He submitted the writings of cer- 
tain novelists of the United States and of these 
islands to an elaborate study, showing in the light of 
recent experimental psychology the various com- 
plexes of these authors and the public confessions 
which they involuntarily displayed in their books. 
Just as nowadays a man should be cautious about tell- 
ing his dreams at the breakfast-table (an early amuse- 
ment of the Victorian epoch) since dreams have been 
now Freudianly tabulated and will reveal at once his 
inhibited desires; so equally a modern author should 
be extremely careful how he writes and of what he 
writes, since inadvertently he is revealing not so 
much what he does, as what he would like to do if he 
dared. 

On the same lines it would be very interesting if 
some psychologist would take in hand the authors 
who love to write on the Inquisition, whose delight it 
is perhaps to ferret out stories of torture, of unjust 
cross-examination and of intolerance. It would be 
interesting, because we feel sure that the conclusion 
would be reached that these authors chose this parti- 
cular subject because they were themselves the near- 
est examples we have left of the Inquisitorial charac- 
ter or caricature. 

Take my friend Dr. Coulton. Read carefully his 
books, pamphlets and letters for a description of an 
Inquisitor. Then visualise such a man and you will 
have a rather unpleasant caricature of Dr. Coulton 
himself, grim, intolerant, glad to score a purely de- 
bating point, and without the faintest sense of humour. 
Is there not a phenomenon described by psycholo- 
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Wanted: A Psychologist 


ists as ‘a defence mechanism’? If I understand it 
rightly, the term refers to that aggressive attitude of 
self-protection which a man will unconsciously or sub- 
consciously adopt in a subtle effort to conceal or at 
least distract attention from his own failings. Thus 
preachers are sometimes known to denounce most vio- 
lently from the pulpit what turns out to be their own 
particular pet sin. Could not one draw a general 
conclusion that it is the fanatical, intolerant historian, 
grim, humourless, and anxious to score a debating 
point who deliberately, or rather we think indeliber- 
ately but inevitably, drifts towards this topic? 


We believe that such a verdict could be upheld 
in the case of a recent book, The Albigensian Heresy,’ 
by the Rev. H .J. Warner, B.D. 


I. In reviewing this book it is very easy first to 
make a list of blunders such as :— 


p. 2. ‘ Dominicans were as much fatalists as Mos- 
lems ’—a pretty fair specimen of the type of mistake 
he indulges in when he deals with theology and philo- 
sophy. Certainly Moslems as well as Dominicans 
would deny this statement. 


p. 32. The choice of St. Dominic and his com- 
panions fell upon the ‘ Order of St. Augustine.’ Will 
Mr. Warner kindly explain how St. Dominic was able 
to found a new order by choosing an old one to which 
he already belonged. Of course the Dominicans 
neither joined nor, at that time, had even heard of an 
‘Order of St. Augustine.’ 

p. 38. ‘ Nunneries were practically a failure; for 
fifty years Prouille was the only one: eighty years 
after the death of St. Dominic there were only three.’ 

Of course there were three nunneries founded by 
St. Dominic in his lifetime, as any novice in the Order 
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could have told him: by 1277 there were fifty-eight 
such nunneries (cf. Mortier: Maitres Generaux, I, 
P. 349-) 

p. 51. ‘St. Mary’s Day’ (July 22, 1209) should 
of course be ‘ St. Mary Magdalene’s Day.’ 

p. 124. ‘ Two monks taking possession in the name 
of the Master General of the Dominican Order’ : for 
‘monks ’ read ‘ friars.’ 

p. 133. ‘Summa. ii, 9, 11’: this is how he cites 
a reference to ‘ the great Summist, Aquinas.’ Has he 
looked up this reference, even in the English trans- 
lation? The ignorance here shown is typical of his 
lack of familiarity with medieval material. 

p. 141. ‘ Gregory IX in proclaiming the canoniza- 
tion of Dominic and fixing his day on August 4... .’ 
Gregory did not fix it for August 4. 

p. 143. ‘The Pope elevated the prior of the 
Order in Paris to be the master-general of France and 
Toulouse.’ What can this confused statement pos- 
sibly mean? 


II. An even longer catalogue of unproved state- 
ments could be compiled. Here are a few: 

p. 3. ‘ The blameless lives of the heretics.” The 
medieval accounts of the heretics certainly do not 
show them to have been blameless. Their austerity 
is acknowledged in large measure; but men who are 
austere can yet be blamed. Austere inquisitors are 
blamed by the Rev. H. J. Warner. 

p. 3. ‘ The preaching of Dominic was at first, at 
any rate, as much a protest against the corruption of 
the Church as... .’ 


There is no proof that St. Dominic did preach 
against the corruption of the Church. He may have 
done so, of course. We do not however find record 
of it. 
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Wanted: A Psychologist 


p. 24. ‘It was this smiling country that he (St. 
Dominic) was to deluge with blood and blacken with 
fire.’ There is no proof of any kind that St. Dominic 
was responsible either for the blood or the fire: the 
only definite statement made by contemporaries about 
him is to the effect that while de Montfort used the 
sword of war, Dominic used the sword of prayer. 
When the Rev. H. J. Warner goes on to interpret 
the vision of Fanjeaux as ‘ no message from Heaven 
of inclusive love but of destruction,’ he is merely 
drawing upon his imagination. Here is a. simple in- 
stance of the sort of imagination he has and of how 
it runs at once to blood and destruction. 


p. 84. ‘ We are prepared for (Innocent III’s) pusil- 
lanimity.’ It will astonish the ordinary reader of 
medieval history to find it taken for granted that Inno- 
cent III should be pusillanimous. Innocent IIT! 
Consult any other account of the Pope, anywhere, in 
any language ! 

p. 99. ‘For an age which regarded violence as 
strength, treachery as cleverness, and mercy as weak- 
ness, Simon... .’ Asa description of the thirteenth 
century this is an unfair generalisation; if it were 
ever a true generalisation, it would be more applic- 
able to the era of the Reformation than to the middle 
ages. 

p. 151. ‘ The depraved character of the Bishop 
of Toulouse.’ No proofs are brought of this de- 
pravity, no references given to substantiate the accusa- 
tion. This mere statement is not good enough in a 
book intended to serve as reliable history. 


III. Then, thirdly, there is a series of statements 
in which the author out of sheer dislike of the Inquisi- 
tion chooses to interpret anything connected with it 
in the worst possible light. 
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p. 18. ‘Fulk, the troubadour of Marseilles, saw 
that success must ultimately rest with the Church and 
in that way lay honours and wealth. He became a 
zealous Catholic . . .’ This Coulton touch is again 
typical of the Rev. Bachelor of Divinity who implies 
(without proof other than his own particular form of 
imagination) that Fulk’s Catholicism was mercenary. 
The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
should look well at the third volume with which Mr. 
Warner threatens us to see what Knowledge or Chris- 
tianity there is to be in it. 


p. 45. ‘A crusader was a hero, a saint!’ Will 
Mr. Warner quote a single phrase from medieval lit- 
erature to prove that Catholics ever maintained that 
crusaders were necessarily heroes or saints? 


pp. 168-9. ‘The Council of Narbonne (1243) 
ruled that ‘‘ You shall proceed to the condemnation of 
no one without clear and distinct proofs or by con- 
fession. For it is better to let a crime go unpunished 
than to condemn the innocent.’’ But this principle 
remained mere theory; there is not a single case of 
full acquittal in all the two hundred of the Inquisition 
of Carcassonne.’ 


Note that the Rev. H. J. Warner cites a regulation 
which, if it had been carried out, would have been 
favourable to the character of the Inquisitors. He 
therefore immeditely concludes that it was not carried 
out, by the Inquisitors. Has he any proof other than 
his particularly uncharitable imagination? None at 
all. There are, he says, no cases of full acquittal : 
now ¢wo reasons may be given for this fact, either the 
principle was not carried out, or it happened in every 
case brought before the Inquisitors that there were 
clear proofs or confession. But to our denouncer of 
intolerance there is only ove reason possible, for it is 
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Wanted: A Psychologist 


beyond his imagination to believe that the Inquisitors 
could have behaved well. 


p. 155. ‘ There is no instance [in the Register of 
Sentences at Toulouse, 1243-1249] of the death- 
penalty, but it is incredible that there was none, and 
— they were recorded in another register now 
ost. 


You see it really is incredible to this lover of Chris- 
tian tolerance that the Inquisitors should be for once 
behaving themselves; hence this jolly flight into the 
higher criticism, ‘ perhaps they were recorded in 
another register now lost.’ 


p. 171. ‘ Even the Confessional was not inviolate 
against the claims of the Inquisition: ‘‘ In private 
confession a heretic must be ordered to accuse his 
associates, otherwise he is not truly penitent.’ ’ 

A refusal to absolve carries with it, according to 
the Rev. H. J. Warner, the right to violate the sacred 
seal of the confession. We know no other word to 
apply to this conclusion than to say that this statement 
that the confessional was not inviolate against the 
claims of the Inquisition is untrue ; whether deliberate 
or said in ignorance, it is untrue. 

p. 172. ‘He was also asked whether he wished 
to have a summary of the depositions made against 
him. The answer was generally in the affirmative. 
But the extract was of no help to him.’ 


How does he know whether the extract was of help 
or not? He does not know. He merely uses his 
imagination. His imagination always runs in the 
same intolerant groove. 

p. 185. ‘ Torture is very seldom mentioned in the 
Registers, the explanation being not that it was sel- 
dom inflicted, but that the notary was less, interested 
in the means of obtaining avowals than... .’ 
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How does he know whether it was seldom inflicted 
or not? He does not know, but again he allows his 
imagination to decide the question for him. He does 
not know the Inquisitors. He does not know him- 
self. He does not know that he is putting up ‘a de- 
fence mechanism ’: truly an interesting case for the 
experimental psychologist. 

p. 190. ‘ Deaths by sentence of inquisitorial courts 
were much less numerous (than by sentence of mili- 
tary courts); and this is true even of the zealous in- 
quisitors . . . . The earlier Register of Bernard de 
Caux shows no case of burning, but it does not not 
follow. there was none.’ 


Not one escape will he allow the inquisitors, this 
man who ventures to denounce them for their lack of 
pity. You might have thought in the terms of the 
first statement that Bernard would be given the bene- 
fit of the doubt. You might think so; not the Rev. 
H. J. Warner. 

Lastly we warn such readers as may venture to con- 
sult his pages to verify carefully all his quotations ; for 
he omits in them just whatever he does not wish to find. 

Allow me to be personal and thereby disclose not 
the least reason why I denounce the book : 

Warner: op. cit. p. 25. Jarrett: Life of St. Dominic 

p- 41. 


‘It is generally stated ‘But it is clear that St. 





that Prouille was intended 
by Dominic only for nuns ; 
but that he intended to ad- 
mit men; as well as women 
from the first is clear not 
only from the above Charter 
but also. . . Even Jarrett, 
a Dominican prior dedicat- 
ing his book, published 
with authority, to Domini- 
can Nuns, has made this 
serious mistake.’ 


Dominic had founded not 
only a convent of Nuns, 
but a Priory also of his 
friars: he had no doubt 
quite consciously established 
a double monastery... . 
(p. 42) where dwelt side by 
side the Preachers and the 
Nuns.’ 
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Warner : p. 25, foot-note 2. 


‘Jarrett also makes 
several errors in translat- 
ing the Charter, but most 
misleading is his interpola- 
tion of the word ‘‘women’’.’ 


Warner: p. 26. 


‘ This association of men 
and women in one religious 
community was an innova- 
tion for the Church, but not 
for the Catharists.’ 


Wanted: A Psychologist 


Cartulaire I, p. 148. 


Mulieribus . . . ibidem re- 
ligiose viventibus 


Jarrett: p. 43. 

‘ St. Gilbert, who founded 
his order of double monas- 
teries in England, was 
himself a canon regular and 
followed, as did St. Dom- 





inic, the rule of St. Augus- 
tine; and this precedent so 
recent (St. Gilbert only died 
in 1189) had itself a long 
tradition behind it. In the 
very age of Pepin and 
Charlemagne... ’ 


What can be done with folk like the Rev. H. J. 
Warner, B.D.? What can be done with these lovers 
of justice, of tolerance, of accurate history? I think 
we cannot move them. They are really possessed of 
an zdée fixe: their attitude reveals the ‘ defence 
mechanism’ at every turn. But can we not appeal to 
their publishers? These will surely behave like gen- 
tlemen. How? Any gentleman will know how to be- 
have who has accepted and published such libellous 
and ignorant history. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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WAR AND PEACE" 


ROM a German Dominican, Fr. Franziskus Strat- 

man, O.P., comes ‘the first complete examina- 
tion of the problem of Peace and War by a Catholic 
theologian since 1914’—so the publishers tell us. 
The result of this examination—conducted most 
gravely and dispassionately—is not only unfavour- 
able, severely unfavourable, to war in general, it 
leaves all the wars of history, ancient and modern, 
condemned by the theologians and finds the makers 
of war guilty of doing violence to Christian principles. 
The clear statements of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, of Francis de Victoria, O.P., of Bellarmine 
and St. Alphonsus Liguori, quoted amply and rele- 
vantly by Fr. Stratman, prove fatal to proposals for 
the justification of war. No government in Europe 
of the nations called to war can be acquitted of offend- 
ing against justice; so stringent are the conditions of 
a just war, so many are the rules laid down by theolo- 
gians to bind mankind in the ways of peace. 

True, later theologians are named—Suarez in 
especial—who allow war to be waged ‘if the prince or 
ruler considers there is more to be said on his side 
than on the other’; but these opinions are ‘the 
first loosening of the old, strict war morality,’ to be 
rejected by all who hold (with Fr. Stratman) ‘ com- 
pletely to the teaching of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas,’ z.e. ‘ the teaching till the seventeenth cen- 
tury of the Catholic Schools.’ 

At the same time we are reminded that ‘ the Catho- 
lic Church as such has no defined teaching about 
war’; and that relying on St. Thomas the best that 
can be done is to declare the obligations of peace; 

*The Church and War. A Catholic Study by Franziskus 
Stratman, O.P. (Sheed and Ward; 5s. net.) 
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War and Peace 


since ‘a just war of aggression is hardly possible,’ 
and, on investigation, the wars of Christian no less 
than heathen powers turn out to be in nearly every 
case aggressive. Even when ‘a war is declared by 
lawful authority and for a ‘‘ just cause’’ it may yet 
not be justifiable because the intention of those under- 
taking it is wrong ’ ; St. Thomas requiring for the third 
condition of a just war the intention to further good 
and avoid evil. St. Augustine is quoted : ‘ With the 
true servants of God even wars make for peace, as 
they are not undertaken for greed and cruelty but for 
the sake of peace, that the wicked may be restrained 
and the good protected.’ 

The principles which constitute a just war ‘accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, the Thomists, and Francis de 
Victoria’ are grouped by Fr. Stratman under ten 
points :— 

1. Gross injustice in the part of one, and only one, 
of the contending parties. 

2. Gross formal moral guilt on one side—material 
wrong is not sufficient. 

3. Undoubted knowledge of this guilt. 

4. That war should only be declared when every 
means to prevent it have failed. 

5. Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. 
Punishment exceeding the measure of guilt is unjust 
and not to be allowed. 

6. Moral certainty that the side of justice will win. 

7. Right intention to further what is good by the 
war and to shun what is evil. 

8. War must be rightly conducted; restrained 
within the limits of justice and love. 

9. Avoidance of unnecessary upheaval of countries 
not immediately concerned and of the Christian com- 
munity. 

10. Declaration of war by lawful authorised author- 
ity exercised in the name of God. 
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Failure in these conditions, in one of these condi- 
tions, makes war unjust. So Catholic theologians 
taught before the seventeenth century. 

Eatholic theologians may impose conditions, the 
powers of Europe, it would appear, have never been 
hindered in making war by any over nice regard for 
justice. Is it possible to name one just war waged 
by a Christian government in the last four hundred 
years? 

What of the wars waged by British governments in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America? These wars con- 
solidated and enlarged the British Empire; can they 
by any means be justified by the ten points? It is 
quite certain that the rulers of England who ordered 
war were not in the least interested in the opinions of 
Catholic theologians. To preserve the balance of 
power in Europe is the policy of England from the 
time of Elizabeth till August, 1914. To maintain 
throughout the world the safety of every settlement of 
me ret ory, people is the Colonial policy. 

If the British Government falls very far short of the 
Thomist standard in the history of its wars the rulers 
of France, Germany, Spain and Austria present no 
better ey when called to judgement. Nor 
can the United States plead that its wars of annexa- 
tion and iis war with Spain in 1898 can be justified by 
any one of the ten conditions named. Catholic and 
non-Catholic powers, monarchist and_ republican 
alike, resort to war when the safety of the country is 
held to be in danger, or its prosperity can be enhanced 
by conquest. Richelieu and Louis XIV—Catholic 
cardinal and most Christian king—invoke no theolo- 
= principle of justice in the making of war or peace. 

hey stand for France, not for the commonwealth of 
Europe or the peace of Christendom. As well may 
Frederick the Great—hero of Thomas Carlyle and all 
worshippers of the successful manipulator of armies 
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War and Peace 


—be dubbed scrupulous in the building up of Prussia 
as Richelieu in seeking the honour and security of 
France. 


(Shakespeare in Henry V can put into the mouth of 
Archbishop Arundel other arguments for war than the 
safety of England. The king is, of course, satisfied 
that he is putting forth his ‘rightful hand in a well- 
hallowed cause’). 


When political or economic considerations are in- 
volved, when it seems the interests of a nation can be 
best served by war, the Catholic prince will draw the 
sword and strike as swiftly and as readily as his Pro- 
testant neighbour. Both parties to the quarrel will at 
the same time declare before heaven their cause to be 
just, and count the support of subjects as ignorant of 
the immediate cause of battle as Henry of Monmouth 
was of the Salique law in France. 


Apologists for war—and these in any land are rarely 
soldiers—dwell on the heroic qualities produced in the 
stress and agony of battle, while at the same time they 
commonly urge the overthrow of militarism in other 
nations. (But the psychologist can best explain why 
men and women of civil occupation debarred from 
military service and constitutionally incapable of bear- 
ing arms are always to be found encouraging other 
people to fight and calling on the Government to take 
strong measures). The Duke of Wellington’s words 
in that memorable debate in the House of Lords at the 
end of March, 1829, when the issue was decided in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, may be recalled : 
“IT am one of those who have probably passed a lon- 
ger period of my life engaged in war than most men, 
and principally I may say in civil war; and I must say 
this, that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, 
even one month of civil war in the country to which I 
am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do 
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it. I say there is nothing which destroys prosperity 
and demoralises character to the degree which civil 
war does. By it the hand of man is raised against his 
neighbour, against his brother, and against his father ; 
the servant betrays his master, and the whole becomes 
a scene of confusion and devastation.’ 

And what is every European war between Christian 
states but a civil war? When Catholic draws the sword 
against Catholic, what is it but a war between members 
of the household of the faith? Moreover, the heroic 
qualities displayed by soldiers on active service—in 
reality it is the domestic virtues and the domestic arts 
that are, and must needs be, the daily practice of the 
soldier both in war and peace; patience, forbearance, 
personal cleanliness, capacity to sew and cook and 
‘do a bit of washing,’ in these things how much of a 
soldier’s life is spent !—do not in any special way be- 
long to war and are not evoked by war. 

Famine and fire, flood and earthquake, shipwreck 
and railway accident—when did the spirit of man fail 
in the presence of these calamities? Where is it 
written that men and women snatch at safety when 
companions and comrades or, it may be, chance 
acquaintances call for help? The annals of every race 
record the life laid down at need for friend and neigh- 
bour. Yet hardly on that account do we welcome 
flood and famine, extol the railway accident and 
applaud the shipwreck. Occasions of heroism are 
never wanting and are habitually used in the everyday 
life of the miner, the railway worker and the seaman. 
The ‘ glory’ that in literature, and in Parliamentary 
oratory, are bestowed on mankind in war may be 
absent from the heroism of men and women living 
dangerously under modern industry ; this very ‘ glory’ 
gets tarnished—and is in fact conspicuously chal- 
lenged by debasements and degradations that have 
always belonged to war. 
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War and Peace 


The German Dominican is quite frank concerning 
the moral collapse observed in the late War. 


‘Again, sins against sexual morality, adultery and un- 
natural sins, are frightfully increased in time of war. It 
is, after all, not surprising that men who have been in the 
hell of the trenches, cut off from all the amenities and decen- 
cies of ordinary life, should, when they returned from them, 
break loose for a short time from all restraint. It was the 
same immediately before troops were sent up to the front 
line. The chaplain noticed that the Sunday before many 
men and officers who could perfectly well have been at 
Mass were absent—amongst them many who had even 
been regular communicants. That night the maisons 
tolérées of the town were stormed; a soldier observed 
cynically, ‘they were practically starving.’ It was a sign 
that the regiment was going into special danger. 

‘ But the license of individuals is not the worst feature. 
The worst is the recognition and approval of the system, 
the providing opportunities for vice. According to modern 
ideas, brothels for soldiers are as much a necessity as 
baths or hospitals.’ 


In fact, war cannot be reconciled with justice. 
General Gordon called war ‘ organised murder, pil- 
lage and cruelty,’ and the words coming from so brave 
a man may be permitted. 

What then can be done by Catholics and persons of 
goodwill to mitigate and finally extinguish this plague 
of war between Christian nations? (Not that it is to 
be inferred that the Christian nations in their wars with 
savages have primarily been seeking after justice. 
Only first things must come first, and the peace of 
Europe threatened to-day in many quarters is the 
immediate business of honest men). 

Fielding’s ‘pious wish’—an eighteenth century 
hope—suggests possibilities : 

‘ That all quarrels were to be decided by those weapons 
only with which nature, knowing what is proper for us, 
hath supplied us; and that cold iron was to be used in dig- 
ging no bowels but those of the earth. Then would war, 
the pastime of monarchs, be almost inoffensive ; and battles 
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between great armies might be fought at the particular 
desire of several ladies of quality; who, together with the 
kings themselves, might be actual spectators of the con- 
flict. Then might the earth be this moment strewed with 
human carcases, and the next, the dead men or infinitely 
the greatest part of them, might get up and march off at 
the sound of drum or fiddle, as should be previously agreed 


upon. 

International sporting contests, with the develop- 
ment of international postal and railway agreements, 
may discourage the notion that war is worth while. 
Fr. Stratman’s hope is in the papacy and in the con- 
science of Catholics. All the weight of the papacy—he 
points out—has been cast on the side of international 
peace for many years. With the passing of the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires the appointments to the 
episcopate in middle Europe are no longer under poli- 
tical constraint. 

‘ The Church is reproached because she has done so 
little to put anend towar . . . Peace-making and the 
ideal of the fellowship of nations has been left to Jews 
and Freemasons and Internationalists.. The duty of 
the Church is plain.’ 


JosePH CLayTow. 
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GUSTAV MAHLER 


it was at the end of a pre-war summer holiday in 
and around Munich—on September 12th, 1910, to 
be precise—after the Oberammergau Passion Play 
and the customary feast of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner, that I first heard a symphony by Gustav 
Mahler. The concert had not been included in our 
pre-arranged programme, for, although my com- 
panion had heard Mahler conduct 77istan in London 
many years before, his own music was quite unknown 
to us, and we did not realise how important an event 
in the musical life of Europe was the first perform- 
ance, conducted by himself, of his Eighth Symphony. 
We were persuaded by a Bavarian acquaintance to 
prolong our stay for a few days in order to be present 
at what we were assured would be a memorable occa- 
sion, and we were rewarded by hearing a work and a 
performance (or rather two performances, for the 
Symphony was played on two successive evenings, 
and we seized the opportunity of hearing it a second 
time) which made an unforgettable impression. Per- 
formances such as those two were destined never to 
be heard again, for Mahler died a few months later, 
and no other conductor’s interpretation could quite 
equal his own, but the work remains, and has aroused 
enthusiasm in many countries. Now at last it is find- 
ing its way to England, and is to be performed at the 
Queen’s Hall, London, on April 12th next. Mahler’s 
work has been so much neglected in this country’ that 


1 To the best of my knowledge only three of his symphonies 
have been given in London; the First and Fourth, at Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts in 1903 and 1905 respectively, and 
the Seventh at a Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert in January, 
1913. His great posthumous song-cycle, ‘ Das Lied von der 
Erde,’ was given at Queen’s Hall in January, 1914. Some of 
his song's are occasionally heard at concerts. Of performances 
in the provinces I cannot speak, but I believe the First Sym- 
phony was given in Manchester in 1911. 
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the occasion seems fitting for a slight account of his 
life and work, more especially as the Eighth Sym- 
phony gives final and triumphant expression to ideas 
that are gradually taking form and developing 
through his earlier works. 


He was born of Jewish parents at Kalischt in the 
German-speaking part of Bohemia on July 7th, 1860. 
It is related of him that as a small child he loved to 
listen to the folk-songs and marching-songs sung by 
the soldiers in the neighbouring barracks, and that 
when only four years old he could sing no fewer than 
two hundred of these songs. His early love of march 
rhythms and simple folk melodies never left him, 
and is often echoed in his songs and in his symphonies, 
At the age of fifteen, his musical gifts being recog- 
nised, he was sent to study music at the Vienna Con- 
servatoire, later he spent two years at the University 
there, but in 1880 he started on his professional 
career as aconductor. For the following eight years 
he held positions at various theatres in Germany and 
Austria. He had already started composing before 
he left Vienna, the choral work, ‘ Das Klagende 
Lied,’ being written in 1880, but his first composition 
of real importance, the orchestral song-cycle ‘ Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen,’ was not finished till 1884.’ 


Mahler’s symphonies fall into certain well-defined 
groups, and the composition of each group was pre- 
ceded by that of a set of songs, the words and music 
of which give a clue to the general ideas and motives 
of the following symphonies. Thus the cycle just 
mentioned, telling the story of a boy’s disappointed 
love, finds its symphonic counterpart in his First Sym- 
phony, finished in 1888, and described as ‘ a tragedy 


? Performed with orchestral accompaniment at Queen’s Hall 
in November, 1927. It has also been sung several times in 
London with piano accompaniment. 
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of youth broken in life.’** The principal themes of 
the first and third movements are taken from the songs 
of the cycle. This symphony is classified either as 
the prelude to the first group, or as the first number 
of it. 

In 1888, Mahler was appointed director of the 
Court Opera in Budapest, a post he held for over two 
years. Among his successes there was a production 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni which won enthusiastic 
praise from Brahms—his genius as a conductor was 
by this time fully recognised. In the same year he 
seems first to have become acquainted with Arnim’s 
and Brentano’s collection of German folk-songs, ‘Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.’ These poems proved a fruit- 
ful source of inspiration, and during the next few 
years he set a number of them for solo voice and or- 
chestral accompaniment. They were followed by the 
Second, Third and Fourth Symphonies, usually 
known as the Wunderhorn-Symphonies, in all of 
which the folk-song element is prominent. They are 
further remarkable for the introduction of the human 
voice in one or more of the movements of each. 


The Second Symphony is generally considered the 
finest of all Mahler’s earlier works. It depicts a 
soul’s pilgrimage from doubt and pessimism to faith. 
The first three movements are purely orchestral, and 
portray the soul’s Prometheus-like struggles against 
the higher powers and its vain search for happiness 
in nature and among men. Then follows a short and 
very beautiful song for alto voice, ‘ Urlicht,’ from 
‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn,’ expressing faith and 
hope in God, and the last movement, after a final out- 
burst of despair gradually giving way to hope, ends 
triumphantly with a choral setting of Klopstock’s 
‘Resurrection’ Ode. This symphony, partly writ- 


* Richard Specht, Gustav Mahler, p. 162, 
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ten in 1890, was finished in 1894, when Mahler was 
not yet a Christian. It is difficult to believe that he 
was not, at all events, very near to finding the true 
faith, but his biographers are agreed that at the time 
his idea of resurrection was the purely naturalistic one 
of re-incarnation, and his faith was only in the omni- 
potence of a love whose real significance he did not 
yet understand. His religious ideas at the time were 
pantheistic, and his friend Specht* records a conver- 
sation in which Mahler declared his belief that ‘ we 
shall all return.’ 

He seems always to have had a mystical conscious- 
ness of the immanence of God in nature. We find 
this consciousness expressed in his Third Symphony, 
the only one for which he wrote a definite ‘ pro- 
gramme.’ The underlying idea of the work is, in his 
own words, that ‘ It begins with inanimate Nature 
and rises up to the Love of God.’ After an introduc- 
tory movement, headed ‘ Pan erwacht,’ there follow 
five short movements, describing in turn the message® 
of the flowers, the animals, mankind (alternatively 
night), the angels (alternatively the morning-bells) 
and finally love. The earlier movements are orches- 
tral ; the song of mankind is an alto solo, a setting of 
Nietzsche’s ‘ Brummglocke ’ ; the song of the angels, 
a little gem from ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn’ de- 
scribing the joy of the angels at the repentance and 
forgiveness of Peter, is set for boys’ chorus, women’s 
chorus and alto solo; the final movement again is 
purely orchestral, but bears the motto from ‘ Des 
‘Knaben Wunderhorn’ : 

‘Vater, sieh an die Wunden mein! 
Kein Wesen lass verloren sein.’* 


“Specht, op. cit., p. 39. 
5*Was mir die Blumen erzahlen,’ etc. 
* * Father, look on my wounds, let no man be lost.’ 
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Writing to Frau von Mildenburg in August, 1896, 
Mahler says of this last movement that it might al- 
most as well be called ‘ Was mir Gott erzahlt.’ There 
can be no doubt that by this time he had learnt the 
real meaning of Divine Love, for he became a Catho- 
lic in 1895, while actually engaged on this symphony. 

I have dwelt at length on these two works, because 
of their importance in the development of Mahler’s 
religious ideas. The last symphony of the ‘ Wun- 
derhorn ’ group forms an epilogue and carries on the 
idea expressed in the finale of its predecessor—the 
individual soul in harmony with the Divine. It is a 
comparatively short and altogether light-hearted work, 
slighter in texture than the others. The third move- 
ment (adagio) has a tranquil beauty that made a deep 
impression on me when I heard the work.’ ‘ Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn’ is again drawn upon for the 
finale, a delightful Bavarian folk-song for soprano 
solo. 

Mahler’s Second and Third Symphonies were 
finished during the period (1891—1897) that he was 
conductor at the Municipal Theatre in Hamburg. 
Before the Fourth was completed he had started his 
ten years’ work as conductor and ‘ artistic director ’ at 
the Vienna Opera. His activities in this post are 
summarised as follows by a writer in Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music, Third Edition: ‘ During the ten years 
that he spent in this post he got through a mass of 
production of opera, wiped out the debt that had 
been crippling the Hof Oper, and gathered about him 
not only a cultured and enthusiastic audience but a 
strong artistic following. There was nothing that he 
did not look into. Every detail of production as well 

7 At the Mahler Memorial Festival at Mannheim, May roth 
and 11th, 1912. It was there, too, that I heard the Eighth 


Symphony for the third, and ‘ Das Lied von der Erde’ for the 
first, time. 
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as of stage deportment and musical phrasing he con- 
sidered within his province and worthy of his close at- 
tention. And all this immense zeal was expended 
for the sake of the work. For himself he cared 
nothing, except in so far as he was the chosen instru- 
ment for the doctrines of faultless opera production.’ 

Yet, in addition to all this work, he still found time 
for composition. To this period belongs the second 
group of symphonies; these too heralded by a group 
of songs. Some poems of Friedrich Riickert—whose 
work has been drawn upon by so many song-writers— 
furnish the material for this group. In addition to 
various single songs, Mahler composed, during the 
period 1900-1902, the beautiful cycle of five ‘ Kinder- 
totenlieder,’ which are perhaps the finest of all his 
songs.* A certain pathetic interest attaches to these, 
for some five years after they were written he lost 
his own elder and much beloved child. 

The three symphonies of the second group, in con- 
trast to their predecessors, leave aside all transcen- 
dental problems and deal only with those of the per- 
sonal and inner life. They differ, further, from the 
Second, Third and Fourth Symphonies in being 
purely instrumental. The Fifth Symphony depicts 
joy in the active life. Beginning on a tragic note 
with a funeral march its mood changes to one of hap- 
piness and exultation. The Sixth, generally known 
as the ‘ Tragic,’ is its antithesis, and ends in tragedy. 
The Seventh Symphony is romantic in character. 
After a long and somewhat complicated first move- 
ment there follow three short movements, a Nocturne 
(Nachtmusik), a Scherzo of wildly fantastic character, 
and a second Nocturne, which have been described by 
one of Mahler’s most discerning critics’ as ‘ pure mas- 


® These have occasionally been sung in London. 


*H. Leichtentritt. 
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terpieces.’ The final movement (Rondo Finale) has 
a triumphant swing about it that somehow recalls the 
Finale of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. It has been 
said to show the individual in harmony with the world, 
as the Finale of the Third Symphony shows him in 
harmony with the Divine. 


The Seventh Symphony was finished in 1905. In 
the following year Mahler had completed the Eighth, 
a work which forms a ‘ group’ in itself and in which 
a return is made to the transcendental ideas of the 
earlier symphonies. Writing to W. Mengelberg in 
August, 1906, Mahler says: ‘ It is the greatest work 
I have yet composed, and so unique in contents and 
form that it is quite impossible to write about. 
Imagine the whole Universe bursting into sound. It 
is no longer human voices that sing, but the circling 
planets and suns.’ 


The symphony is the apotheosis of the Love that, as 


Dante saw, ‘ moves the sun and the other stars.’ To 
carry out his stupendous idea, Mahler, as in the Wun- 
derhorn Symphonies, had recourse to the human 
voice, but this symphony alone is vocal throughout. 
It has two parts, the first being a setting of Veni 
Creator, the soul’s cry to the Holy Spirit, the creative 
spirit of Love, and the second having as its text the 
final scene of Goethe’s Faust, Part II, where the soul 
of Faust, snatched from the devils by the angels who 
have been sent by Our Lady to rescue him, is borne 
upwards, through the regions where the anchorites 
dwell in holy contemplation, by the prayers of ‘ Una 
Poenitentium, sonst Gretchen genannt,’ and her three 
great fellow-penitents, Mary Magdalene, the Samari- 
tan woman, and Mary of Egypt, to the feet of Mater 
Gloriosa herself, who here herself symbolises the 
creative spirit of Love, uniting ‘ amor’ and ‘ caritas ’ 
in her own person. 
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Mahler uses Goethe’s text as showing the redeem- 
ing power of the love called upon so fervently in the 
hymn. The connection between the two parts is 
made still clearer by the music, themes of the first 
part being repeated in the second. For instance, the 
song of Pater Profundus, at the words ‘ So ist es die 
allmachtige Liebe, Die alles bildet, alles hegt,’” 
echoes part of the ‘Gloria’ motive at the end of 
Part I. 


At first sight, the name ‘ Symphony ’ may seem un- 
suitable to this great choral work, but its formal con- 
struction is in fact symphonic, the First Part being in 
regular ‘ first movement’ form, and the Second con- 
taining Adagio (prelude, chorus of Anchorites, and 
songs of the Pater Ecstaticus and Pater Profundus), 
Scherzo (song of the angels) and Finale. The work 
is written for an unusually large orchestra, for seven 
solo voices (two sopranos, two altos, tenor, baritone 
and bass), two mixed choirs and boys’ choir. It would 
be futile to attempt to give any detailed description 
of it, and moreover unnecessary, since it is soon to be 
performed and broadcast in this country. 

It was the last of Mahler’s works that he heard 
himself. Soon after the two performances in Munich 
in 1910, he went to America (for the third time) to 
conduct a series of concerts, returned broken in 
health, and died in Vienna on May the 18th, 1911. 
R.I.P. 

He left behind him two works which are considered 
by many critics to be of even greater musical beauty 
than the Eighth Symphony. One of these, ‘ Das Lied 
von der Erde,’ is a cycle of six orchestral songs, three 
for alto and three for tenor voice, the words from 
‘ Die chinesische Fléte’ by Hans Bethge, a series of 
translations from old Chinese lyrics. As this work 


1° * So is it almighty love, that forms all and protects all.’ 
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was heard in London at a Queen’s Hall symphony 
concert in January 1914, it is probably familiar to 
many musical readers of BLAckrRiars. It seems 
likely that this song-cycle would have been the pre- 
lude to yet another group of symphonies, but only 
one of these was completed, though a tenth was in 
contemplation. In this Ninth Symphony, Mahler 
again returned to purely instrumental means of ex- 
pression, and to the classical four movement form— 
with the difference that the first and last movements 
are slow, framing two quick movements. This sym- 
phony, like most of the master’s works, still awaits 
a hearing in England. It is to be hoped that the 
coming production of the Eighth Symphony will 
awaken so much interest that we may soon be given 
the opportunity of hearing many more of Mahler’s 
masterpieces. 
BARBARA SMYTHE. 











THE DUTY OF THE VOTER 


[ view of the General Election, promised for the 
early summer, political organisations of every colour 
are girding their loins for the contest and striving to 
stir up enthusiasm in the electorate. So far, how- 
ever, it would seem that enthusiasm and even bare 
interest are lacking among the people in general. 
Even the possibilities of the increased feminine vote 
—that uncertain factor which may play such a decisive 
part in turning the political scales—fail to arouse in- 
terest. Nobody seems to care very much what will 
happen. 

Is it possible that this is due, even here in ‘England, 
to the growth of that contempt of modern parliament- 
ary government which has led several of our Latin 
neighbours to throw parliaments aside and to set 
up temporary dictatorships? A very dangerous ex- 
periment, fraught with great risks! For, as St. 
Thomas’ says, ‘monarchic government is the best form 
of government; but on account of the great power 
entrusted to the monarch (whatever he may be called), 
monarchy easily degenerates into tyranny, unless the 
one to whom such power is entrusted be a man of 
perfect virtue.’ However, this is not to say that it is 
an unjustifiable experiment. Dangerous diseases, 
whether in the individual or in the body politic, call 
for drastic remedies; and it is a Gospel principle that 
‘if thine eye scandalise thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee.’ We are of the opinion that, of the two, 
a military dictatorship is less dangerous than the finan- 
cial dictatorship with which we are threatened. 

But in spite of the political corruption rife in this 
country it is not anticipated that the phlegmatic 


1Ja, Ilae, 105, 1, am. 
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The Duty of the Voter 


Englishman will follow in the wake of his more excit- 
able Latin neighbours. We are always told that this 
violent method of reform does not appeal to the 
English temperament. But does this mean any more 
than that the post-Reformation Englishman has been 
so drilled and bullied that he will patiently endure 
very much more oppression than his Latin neighbour? 
He has become so accustomed to bowing meekly 
before the apparently inevitable that he will probably 
just shrug his shoulders and neglect to vote at the 
election. It is always interesting to compare the 
number of registered votes with the number of those 
possessing the suffrage. 

At the present time, however, there are such im- 
portant questions to the fore on the subject of Catholic 
Education that we are urged to examine our con- 
sciences again with regard to the duties of the voter. 
We are told that this attitude of listless indif- 
ference will not do. Thus 7he Universe of Janu- 
ary 18th bears a headline in heavily-leaded type, 
which reads: ‘ Every man and woman bound in 
duty to vote.’ From its place in the paper, we are 
to judge that this is not put down as the private 
opinion of 7The Universe, but as the content of 
a speech by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
given im extenso beneath the caption. But a reading 
of that speech shows that the Cardinal said no such 
thing. What he said, indeed, was something very 
different, and the difference is of the utmost import- 
ance. Basing himself on the principle that the voter 
governs the country in that his vote or abstention from 
voting ‘ has some influence for good or for evil on the 
political tendencies of this country’; the Cardinal 
draws the conclusion that ‘ to vote or not to vote in- 
volves the exercise of a duty . . . which has to be ex- 
ercised according to conscience and in the presence of 
Almighty God.’ Therefore an attitude of careless 
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indifference is unjustifiable. Each must conscien- 
tiously decide whether to vote or to abstain from 
voting, and if to vote, which way to vote. 


A comparison of this teaching of the Cardinal with 
the misleading heading will show that The Universe 
has, through carelessness, misinformed its readers. 
And, as the majority of its readers are trained by the 
daily press to pick up news without exertion from 
headlines, the consequences are serious and ought to 
be remedied. 


But let us get our own minds clear on this subject 
of the vote. As the Cardinal indicates, there are 
circumstances in which it is lawful to abstain from 
voting, as many of us do in fact abstain. There are 
those, for example, (and what a legion!) who confess 
that they do not understand modern politics. These 
the Cardinal says, may safely leave the duty to those 
who do. Many will no doubt call into question the 
very principle on which His Eminence bases his argu- 
ment, namely, that ‘ this country is governed by those 
who vote.’ That is true, they say, only of a demo- 
cracy in which the electors really govern the country 
through the medium of freely chosen representatives 
who are absolutely answerable to the voters who elect 
them. Only by a perversion of language can our 
government be called democratic. They will quote 
you words from the Cardinal’s great pastoral of 1918, 
The Nation’s Crisis: ‘While the Constitution had 
increasingly taken on democratic forms, the reality 
underlying those forms had become increasingly 
plutocratic.’ If it was true that High Finance was 
pulling the governmental strings in 1918, how much 
more true it isin 1929! It is all a big game of make- 
believe, they will tell you. The political parties send 
a gentleman to the constituency of whom the voters 
have never heard. He makes speeches according to 
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The Duty of the Voter 


the party programme, is perhaps elected and goes to 
Parliament, where, as the Archbishop of Liverpool 
so piquantly said the other day, ‘ he sinks back into 
the obscurity from which he ought never to have 
emerged.’ 

In these circumstances, if we are to be able to 
make up our minds conscientiously about this matter, 
we must adopt our usual resource of going back to 
the principles. Historically, parliamentary elections 
were designed as a means of producing representative 
government. The principle lying behind this is that 
the State or body politic is composed of the members 
of the community. The very raison a’ étre of the State 
is—in theory, at least—the common good of the whole 
people, a thing sometimes lost sight of. Hence all 
who share in the common good ought also to share in 
the common burdens and responsibilities of the State; 
and of these burdens and responsibilities one of the 
chief is the duty of government. Now government, 
says Aquinas, is nothing else than the practical direc- 
tion of things to their proper end. A general governs 
his army by arranging his troops in accordance with 
that plan of operations by which he has pre-arranged 
the defeat of the enemy. Government is, therefore, a 
department of that virtue of the mind which is called 
providence. It belongs to providence first to think 
out beforehand the right order in which things may 
best be brought to the end which is desired, and then 
to carry out that order in practice by means of the 
art of government. Just as Divine Providence pre- 
ordains all things for the glory of God and governs 
the world with a view to that end, so it is the part of 
human providence in civil affairs to preordain all 
things for the common good of the citizens, and to 
govern the State with a view to that end alone. Theré 
is to be no dispute about the end to be sought. The 
science of Politics takes that for granted, and is con- 
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cerned only with the most suitable way of attaining 
the common good. Politics deals with the ethically 
permissible. It corresponds with the office of free- 
will in the life of the individual. Free-will is not to 
be defined as the power to do right or wrong; it is the 
faculty bestowed on an intelligent individual by means 
of which he is to choose for himself the best way of 
attaining the end for which he is destined by his 
Creator. 

Now if all are bound in conscience to work for the 
common good in so far as, according to the words of 
the philosopher, the common good is a more divine 
thing than the private advantage of any individual in 
the community, much more are they so bound to whom 
is committed the direction of the public affairs of the 
State. This must be borne in mind by those who in 
any way are responsible for the appointment of the 
individuals who direct the public affairs. And in so far 
as the exercise of the vote is considered to be an exer- 
cise of the art of government, then the voter must 
exercise his duty by means of that virtue of providence 
which is concerned with the good direction of public 
affairs for the common advantage of the whole com- 
munity. In other words, the voter must vote with the 
aid of reason and intelligence under the guidance of 
the moral virtues. For unless he use his reason he 
will not see what is best for the common good; unless 
he use the moral virtues of Prudence, Justice, Forti- 
tude and Temperance he will not desire what is best 
for the common good, even though he should see it. 
Many will find this irksome; but the fact remains that, 
in those States where representative government is a 
reality, this is the serious duty of the citizen who pos- 
sesses the right and the responsibility of voting. It 
is founded, as we have said, on the principle that 
those who share in the public benefits of the community 
are bound to share in the public burdens also, 
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The Duty of the Voter 


In our opinion, the best preparation for the election 
would be to broadcast a few lines from the Summa 
of S. Thomas, which might well be entitled ‘ Practical 
Directions for the Voter.’ They are to be found in 
his treatise on Law, in that part where he justifies the 
reasonableness of the judicial precepts of the Mosaic 
Law. In the first article of the one hundred and fifth 
question of the Prima Secundae he puts the question : 
Did the Law arrange for the government of the people 
ina suitable manner? His reply is as follows :— 

‘Two things call for consideration with regard to 
the good appointment of rulers in any state or nation. 

The first is this, that everyone ought to have some 
share in the government; for in this way peace is pre- 
served among the people, because such an arrange- 
ment will be pleasing to all, and therefore they will 
keep to it, as Aristotle says in the second book of 
Politics. 

The second has to do with the manner of govern- 
ment or division of the chief offices. Now there are 
various forms of government which the Philosopher 
enumerates in the third book of Politics, but the chief 
among them are these: 

(1) Monarchy or kingdom in which the govern- 
ment is vested in one of moral worth. 


(2) Aristocracy, or government by the best men, 
in which the government is vested in a certain few 
(chosen) according to their moral worth. 


(3) Therefore, the best form of government in 
any state or kingdom is that in which one is 
chosen as chief ruler of all on account of his moral 
worth, and under him are placed in authority 
certain others also chosen for their moral worth; 
in which, further, the work of government is made 
the business of everyone in the state in so far 
as, first, the rulers can be chosen from the mass 
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of the people, and, secondly, all have a voice in 
the elections. 

This is the best form of government, being 
partly a monarchy because there is one chief 
ruler; partly an aristocracy, as government is 
committed to several men of moral worth; and 
partly a democracy, that is power of the people, 
because the rulers can be chosen from the people 
at large, and to the populace belongs the duty 
of electing the rulers. Such was the form of 
government established by Divine Law.’ 


In commenting on these words of Aquinas, there 
is surely no need to call attention to the insistence laid 
on the one qualification which he demands for election 
to the office of government. Five times there appears 
a phrase which we have rendered by ‘ moral worth,’ 
though it is impossible to express in two words the 
meaning hidden beneath that Latin phrase secundum 
virtutem, which in its turn stands for the xar’ dperiy 
of Aristotle. The one to whom this. qualification 
applies, he who is, lives, and acts secundum virtutem, 
is the man who regulates himself and his relations with 
others according to the virtues of Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, and Temperance. Its connotation is wider 
still, including not merely the moral, but also the in- 
tellectual virtues which may be necessary for good 
government; but of the two the moral virtues are the 
more indispensable in the one charged with the govern- 
ment. For, as St. Thomas’ says: ‘ It is impossible 
that the common good of the State should be in a good 
condition unless the citizens are virtuous, at least. those 
of them who are charged with the government.’ But 
of course, in principle, no sane person doubts this. 
The business is to put the principle into practice when 
the opportunity arises. It will be objected that it is 
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The Duty of the Voter 


utopian, but the ideal is always utopian in a world 
corrupted by moral evil. As Aquinas says, perfect 
virtue is found in but few. But in default of the 
absolute best, common-sense dictates the choice of the 
relative best. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that St. 
Thomas speaks not merely from theory, but from ex- 
perience. In his analysis of the principles of good 
government he uses the Politics of Aristotle, as we 
have seen. But his description of the ideal State is 
simply a picture of that form of government under 
which he lived as a member of the Dominican Order. 
According to the Constitution of that Order, the 
supreme executive power of government is committed 
to a Master-General, under whom Provincials of 
countries or provinces and Priors of separate priories 
exercise authority as local and subordinate rulers. It 
satisfies, therefore, the conditions of a monarchy and 
an aristocracy, granted that office be given to men 
chosen for moral worth. But it is also the ideal form 
of democracy in that, true to the principles of Aquinas, 
any member of sufficient years’ standing in the Order 
is eligible for office, and every office is filled by popu- 
lar election. Thus, the members of the priory elect 
their priors, the priors in company with another elected 
delegate from each priory elect the provincials, while 
the provincials together with an elected delegate from 
each province elect the master-general. Each of these 
offices is temporary, varying from a period of three to 
twelve years. Further, the legislative power is 
committed to representative councils composed of 
superiors and delegates as in the case of elections, 
general chapters legislating for the whole Order, 
provincial chapters for each particular province. 

In the year 1265 St. Thomas began to write his 
Summa from which we have quoted above. In the 
same year Simon de Montfort, son of that Simon who 
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was the friend of St. Dominic, called together the first 
representative Parliament this country had known, 


containing one hundred and twenty churchmen, ° 
twenty-three lay barons, two knights from every | 
shire and two citizens from every borough. Was it a C 
mere coincidence ? by 

REGINALD Ginns, O.P. o 
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ST. NICOLAS OF BARI 


i pgs in Rome who are praying and working 
for the uniting once again of the Orthodox 
Church with the See of St. Peter, were encouraged 
by the sight of the Orthodox Archimandrite and some 
of his flock who came to honour St. Nicolas at the 
Greek Liturgy celebrated at the Church of St. Nicolas 
in Carcere for the closing of the seventh centenary 
year of the church. 

St. Nicolas, called the Wonder-worker, has long 
been venerated by both East and West. Russia, in 
particular, has had great devotion to the sainted Arch- 
bishop of Mira, who is known as Nicolas of Bari, on 
account of his body being at that Adriatic port. 

The church of this Saint was suitably prepared for 
his feast day on December 6th by having ikons of 
Our Lord, Our Blessed Lady, and St. Nicolas placed 
before the sanctuary where the ikonostasion would 
have been, had it been an oriental church. The Liturgy 
was celebrated by the Rector of the Greek College, 
and five other priests of the Byzantine Rite, including 
a Russian and two Roumanians, concelebrated. 

The choir of students from the Greek and Ruthenian 
Colleges was led by Dom David Balfour, an English 
member of the Monks of Union. The service was well 
attended by people of many nations, Ethiopians from 
the Abyssinian College, many persons from the Near 
East, and a large number of English, including 
several students from the Collegio Beda. 

It may well be hoped that these celebrations from 
time to time in honour of saints, who are held in 
veneration by Christians of East and West, Catholic 
and Schismatic, may be one of the steps which will 
pave the way for the healing of the schism between 
Catholic and Orthodox. 

Donatp M. J. LaANncpon. 
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SAINTS, SINNERS AND HOSPITALS 


N Monsieur Vincent, a book which has been much 

read of late in France, the author, Henri Lavedan, 
describing the horrors of the Hotel Dieu or chief hos- 
pital of Paris from an eighteenth century document, 
remarks that conditions were doubtless worse still in 
the seventeenth century. Why ‘ doubtless’? Does 
he believe, one wonders, in the nineteenth century 
theory of inevitable progress; is each century really 
better in every way than the one which preceded it? 

Many years ago Lecoy de la Marche, in his Guerre 
aux Erreurs Historiques, had shown the weakness of 
this theory when dealing with the very theme of the 
help given to the poor in the Middle Ages. Both 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries far from marking 
any sort of advance showed a terrible falling off from 
the standards and the practice of the past. 

Although the Hotel Dieu went back traditionally 
to St. Landry Archbishop of Paris in the seventh cen- 
tury, the building still standing at St. Vincent’s time 
was that built by St. Louis, who himself served the 
sick within its walls. 

At the time of St. Louis the hospitals, says M. 
Enlart in his Manuel d’ Archeologie, ‘ were conducted 
with such a perfect understanding of the laws of 
hygiene that the most recent progress in this matter 
consists in restoring the arrangements universally 
adopted in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries.’ 

There were wide windows above the beds, the archi- 
tecture, in addition to its beauty, was excellently 
adapted to lighting and airing the wards. The patients’ 
privacy was respected by an arrangement of partitions 
between the beds, while raised galleries enabled the 
nurses to oversee the whole ward. The walls were 
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Saints, Sinners and Hospitals 


whitewashed, and those of the Hotel Dieu of Paris 
were every year cleaned and redone. Thirteen hun- 
dred brooms were bought every year to clean the 
building, and, in the fourteenth century, an ingenious 
system was found of carrying the water supply through 
all the wards. There were large fireplaces and iron 
trollies carrying brasiers were wheeled through the 
rooms. 

Small hospitals were in the Middle Ages much pre- 
ferred to large as keeping more of the feeling of family 
life, and special donations were given for the patients 
to have the food that pleased them best. 

By the seventeenth century there had been much 
‘progress’ away from the days of St. Louis. Far 
from the patients having separate rooms or cubicles, 
they were sleeping three, six, or even twelve in one 
bed. Many of the great lords of France had be- 
queathed their beds to the hospital, and in these enor- 
mous receptacles patients at times of heavy illness 
were placed six one way and six the other. During 
times of plague the clothes of those who died were 
sold at the door. Only two meals a day were supplied 
to the patients, whatever their disease. 

Worse still was the state of things spiritually. 
Every patient was obliged on admission to go to Con- 
fession, and the number of sacrilegious confessions 
may be imagined. 

Small wonder that some of the zealous ladies 
grouped by St. Vincent into one of his earliest con- 
fraternities should have besought him to intervene. 
But the hospital was under the care of the Chanoines 
de Notre Dame and some Augustinian Nuns, and St. 
Vincent hesitated to ‘ thrust his sickle into another 
man’s harvest.” Nothing daunted, the President of 
the little band of ladies sought the Archbishop of 
Paris, who requested of St. Vincent to choose a body 
of workers to help in the hospital. 
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How this great reforming Saint received such an 


order to remedy matters crying out for reform may 
best be seen by his directions to the first workers 
chosen by him for this delicate task. They were not 
to supersede the nuns already in the hospital, but to 
work with them, and he foresaw all the difficulties and 
met them after the fashion of the saints. 

He directed his workers : 

(1) To invoke daily on entering the Hotel Dieu 
the help of Our Lord, the true Father of the poor, 
by the intercession of Our Lady and St. Louis, 
the founder of the hospital. 

(2) To go to the nuns who have the care of the 
sick and to offer to serve them together with these 
in order to share in the merits of their good works. 

(3) To esteem and respect these religious as 
visible angels, speaking to them with sweetness 
and humility, and showing complete deference to- 
wards them. 

(4) If it happened that these good women did 
not always take their kind intentions in good part, 
to make excuses for them, and strive to enter into 
their feelings, never contradicting or grieving 
them, or trying to get the better of them. 


‘ We aim,’ said he, ‘ at taking a share in the salva- 
tion and solace of the poor, and this is a thing that 
cannot be done without the help and goodwill of these 
good nuns who rule them. It is then just to show 
them honour as to mothers and to treat them as the 
spouses of Our Lord and the Ladies of the House. 
It is the mark of the spirit of God to act sweetly, and 
it is the surest means of success to imitate this way of 
acting.’ 

What did he achieve? A great temporary success. 
Special delicacies were provided to supplement the 
rough and inadequate fare ; better nursing, clean linen, 
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Saints, Sinners and Hospitals 


best of all the substitution of many genuine confes- 
sions for the obligatory external act, and therefore 
many happy deathbeds. 

But we learn from M. Lavedan’s documents of a 
century later that the success was in fact only tem- 
porary : indeed, contrary to the conclusion drawn by 
him, one is inclined to think that the eighteenth cen- 
tury conditions were a few degrees worse than those of 
its predecessor. 

But if we may not draw the conclusion of either a 
steady progress or a steady retrogression, surely there 
is one conclusion that may be drawn: as Mr. Chester- 
ton has told us, if you want to keep a white post white 
you must keep on re-painting it. And, again, if you 
want to carry on aright the work of a saint, another 
saint must be found to do it. St. Louis served the 
sick in the Hotel Dieu, and built hospitals up and 
down his country. St. Vincent invoked St. Louis, and 
did the work of St. Louis under the altered conditions 
of a later century. In every century the saints are 
needed if humanity is to be kept at a supernatural 
level. And then there will be progress. 


Marsiz Warp. 
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AFTER THE ELEVATION* 


I 


Db°™ of Doom is spoken. 
Living Bread is broken, 
God and Man, oh wonder! 
Stand no more asunder. 

Jesus, let us praise Him! 

Gives the word that slays Him, 
Seals in Blood supernal 
Covenant Eternal. 


2 


’Tis His great good-pleasure 
That we share His treasure, 
Trading faithful duty 

All for joy and beauty. 
Unto endless ages 

He will pay our wages, 
Now, but half-concealing, 
Then, as sons revealing. 


3 
As in Him the living 
Father of Self-giving, 
As the Son resplendent 
In the Sire transcendent, 
He in us the splendour 
We in Him, the Tender: 
So the Father’s glory 
Consummates our story. 





*In memory of Franz Schubert, November roth, 1828—1928 


(to the tune of his in Arundel Hymns, No. 70). 
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4 

We in Thee inherit 

Sire and Holy Spirit : 
Lest ill-will dissever 
Lift us up for ever. 
Victim of Salvation ! 
Boundless adoration 

Be to Thee, so reigning 
Infinitely deigning. 


After the Elevation 


J. O’Connor. 














THE CHURCH AND NATIONALISM 


I SUPPOSE that most of us have been reading of 
late, and reading with keen enjoyment, the excel- 
lent translation of M. Maritain’s 7hree Reformers, 
which Messrs. Sheed and Ward have published to 
our common debt. For my part, I have read the book 
twice already, and I hope to read it again; for good 
literature resembles fine wine, which no man of sense 
gulps down in a hurry as does a barbarian, but lingers 
over lovingly, sipping it contentedly whilst he dis- 
tinguishes its different merits. I have also read some 
of the reviews which the remarkable treatise spoken 
of has occasioned in the press; and it is on one of 
these—namely, that which appeared recently in The 
Times Literary Supplement—that the following 
observations are based. The critique I mention is 
on the whole a very just one. The writer of it seems 
well qualified for his task; but there is one remark 
of his which seems to me highly debatable. 
Speaking of Luther, he says: ‘ He separates faith 
and reason (which M. Maritain shows that Luther 
feared and detested), God and man. Imbued with 
the spirit of Church discipline and authority, in which 
he had been trained, he produced the immediate effect 
of an autocratic Erastianism throughout Germany, and 
was thus one of the ancestors of political nationalism.’ 
The revolt against the Church in which Luther 
engaged was bound to occasion reactions, propor- 
tionate to these efforts and sympathetic to them, in 
the purely political sphere. Thus a form of ‘ political 
nationalism’ was, in the circumstances, a necessary 
consequence of the main cause of the Lutheran 
heresy. The latter, says M. Maritain, was the effect 
of an ‘ universalisation of his self, a projection of 
his self into the world of eternal truth.’, Thus Luther 
was an individualist in matters of faith. What sort 
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The Church and Nationalism 


of individualism it was that his example diffused 
throughout a part of Christendom M. Maritain dis- 
covers in a few pregnant words. ‘ He delivered man 
(he says) from this intelligence, from that wearisome 
and besetting compulsion to think always, and think 
logically.’ It must be allowed that this was a bad 
beginning for Luther’s individualism in matters of 
faith : his purely political concepts seem to have been 
equally maladroit, of a piece, in effect, with the rest 
of his lop-sided, ill-digested, and illogical polemics. 
Our reviewer implies that it was by means of exert- 
ing ‘an autocratic Erastianism throughout Germany 
that Luther there succeeded in establishing a political 
as well as a religious creed of his own making; and 
on the former account he regards him as ‘ one of the 
ancestors of political nationalism.’ I confess I find 
these different expressions rather hard, or at all events 
such as need some explanation. In the first place, 
Erastes neither affirmed nor denied the peculiar doc- 
trine which, after his death, came to be associated 
with his name, but apparently so associated in 
England alone; and, in the second, was not the aim, 
if not the effect, of Calvinism (which was for long 
the ‘ spear-head of Protestantism ’) to set the Church 
(by which expression I intend, of course, the heresy 
here spoken of) on the head of the State? The general 
effect of the religious changes styled Protestantism 
was to disturb the previous balance of things. It 
wrought fearful mischief to religion; but it also did 
immense damage in the political field. In the latter, 
its greatest hurt was to destroy the just balance of 
power as between the Church on the one hand and 
the civil authority (the State) on the other In fine, 
the civil power in Europe suffered as much by reason 
of militant Protestantism as the Church did. 
Further, I regard the expression of ‘ political 
nationalism ’ as highly objectionable. When, pray, 
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at what precise period of history, was nationalism 
otherwise than political? Is it not of the nature of 
nationalism to be political? and, though it were dif- 
ferently formed, should we recognise it? and in the 
event spoken of, what power would it have to secure 
the ends commonly proposed to it? It seems to me 
that these are questions which they who reason in the 
sense indicated might find it hard to answer to satis- 
faction other than their own. 

When, in the reign of Robert the Bruce, the nobles 
and commonalty of Scotland addressed their famous 
remonstrance to the Pope, surely they spoke politic- 
aliy enough. From time immemorial (they affirmed), 
Scotland had been a free country until Edward I of 
England, posturing as adviser and friend, became its 
tyrant and oppressor. But now (they continued), they 
had a lawful king, and him they would support with 
their arms against all comers, unless, indeed, he 
should prove faithless to the trust reposed in him, in 
which event they would cast him out. Was not this 
‘ political nationalism ’? - Moreover, it would be easy 
to supplement this instance by others of a like nature 
drawn from the Catholic experience of different 
nations. 

Naturally, having regard to its origins, there is a 
deal of cant and humbug uttered about Protestantism. 
Both are used when it is sought to claim for this disrup- 
tive creed (which is often done nowadays) persons and 
institutions of merit that adorned society long before 
the heresy glanced at appeared, before the unity of 
Christendom was shattered by the Germanic sectaries 
and their dupes. The Church has ever been tender of 
the just rights of nations, and sensible that as between 
the civil and the religious power there should exist 
a division or balance of authority no less just. 


R. ErskINnE oF Marr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Roman Mass. Translated from the French of Fr. Pierre 
Maranget by Rev. Joseph Howard. (London: Sheed and 
Ward; 96 pp.; 2/6 net.) 

In these days of revived interest in the Liturgy, this small 
book should be of service. It summarises concisely the work 
of better-known French writers upon the history of the Roman 
Mass; in fact, most of the information it contains is drawn 
from Mgr. Batiffol’s Legons sur la Messe, blended with some 
theological explanations from Pére de la Taille, and a soupgon 
of piety. The chief features of the Mass receive adequate 
treatment, but a few lines upon less important details would 
have been welcome: for example, the isolated Oremus before 
the Offertory is passed over without comment, as is the Per 
quam haec omnia at the end of the Canon. Again, does Pro 
omnibus orthodoxis . . . . cultoribus refer to the Bishops 
alone? Other writers, with the exception of Duchesne, seem 
to take the passage as including all the faithful. Durand de 
Mende, Notker le Begue, Remi, and Germain should be spelt 
in the forms more familiar with English readers. There are 
misprints on pp. 14, 28, and 34. 

T-A. 


IRELAND AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF Europe. By Benedict Fitz- 
patrick, (Funk and Wagnalls.) 

This book fills a gap in histories of early Western civilisa- 
tion. The part played by Ireland between the sixth and twelfth 
centuries is rarely perceived. Greece, of course, was the 
source of our civilisation, but during the dark ages she was 
forgotten. It is usually thought that Byzantium was the 
only source of the second dawn. But there were really two 
sources, Byzantium and Ireland, both spreading over Europe 
from opposite corners. The Renaissance of the thirteenth cen- 
tury owes a great deal to the evangelical work of Irish 
scholars. 

This is brought out very clearly in this book. It is a 
comprehensive survey of the activities of these early Irish 
scholars. But for non-Irish readers it is spoilt by an aggres- 
sive tone, and the suggestion that everything not Irish is 
barbaric. Irish monasticism failed in the end, and the rule of 
St. Benedict prevailed, and yet we are told that (p. 41) ‘ Bene- 
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dict of Subiaco symbolised no accession of exterior strength 
to the body of the Roman world.’ No Celtic monastery could 
resist this rule simply because the Celts lacked the Roman 
administrative genius of St. Benedict. The excessive asceticism 
of the Irish monasteries points to an unwise individualism. 
They were a renewal of the monachism of the desert. Thus 
half the rule of Columbanus is comprised of penalties. The 
author fails to point out that a peculiar organisation was the 
cause of the large numbers in the monasteries of Ireland. The 
monastery was simply the clan. On p. 81 he says: ‘It is not 
certain that . . . . Boniface . . . . even preached to the 
heathen.’ If he did not, it is peculiar that he should have 
been martyred by them, which is a certainty. This bias comes 
out all through the book. The author tries to make out that 
Scotland was a colony of Irishmen (note p. 27), since the Latin 
word for Ireland is Scotia. But this applies only to the south- 
west of Scotland. Things like this tend to shake one’s confi- 
dence in the book, and could with so vast a bibliography 
have been quite easily avoided. 


READINGS FROM FRIEDRICH VON HiiGEL. Selected by Algar 
Thorold. With an introductory essay on his Philosophy 
of religion. (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. ; 7/6 
net.) 


These selections are divided into three Books, entitled re- 
spectively ‘The Approach to Religion,’ ‘ The Soul of a Saint,’ 
and ‘The Philosophy of Religion.’ All the passages (save 
two) of the First Book and all those of the Second are taken 
from The Mystical Element of Religion; all the passages (save 
two) of the Third Book are from the two volumes of Essays 
und Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. The selection 
has evidently been made with care, and gives a good idea of 
von Hiigel’s thought. It should prove very stimulating to 
students of theology. Von Hiigel made mistakes, sometimes 
serious mistakes, but there ought to be no doubt about the 
value of the greater part of his teaching. Moreover, his 
thought was living thought, a sincere, whole-hearted attempt 
to get at reality, and not a mere paper logic. Like all great 
minds, he was not afraid to state things which, stated by, 
lesser men, would seem trite; that they were not so with him 
was because they were seen in God’s complex living world, and 
were animated with its life. Not the least of this volume’s 
merits is that it will serve as a remedy against the facile 
simplicity to which theologians are sometimes prone. 
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A NoBLeman OF ITaty (St. Aloysius Gonzaga). By the Rev. 
A. Koch, S.J. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
D. Donnelly, S.J. Pp. 166. (London: Sands & Co., 
1929; 3/6 net.) 

Another life of St. Aloysius, as the inspiring patron of ideal 
youth. The Saint’s life is presented as a drama of enthu- 
siastic devotion, and the book, in accord with this theme, is 
written at a high pitch and in a strain of lyricism which is 
very well maintained. The translator has done his difficult 
work very competently. ].M 


THE CuiLtp’s Reticion. A study of the development of the 
Religious Sentiment. By Pierre Bovet, Directeur de 1’In- 
stitut Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Translated by George H. 
Green, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. ; 
6/-.) 

Evident throughout this book, besides the erudition to be 
expected from the Professor of Education in the University 
of Geneva, are a genuine interest in the mental and spiritual 
welfare of the young and an honest endeavour to minister to 
their most vital needs. But we are sensible of an atmosphere 
of vagueness and uncertainty. 

Chapter VIII (entitled, somewhat heavily, ‘ Pedagogical 
Comments ’) contains much of the garnered wisdom that long, 
patient, loving dealing with children brings. ‘It is hopeless 
in this domain as in any other,’ we read, ‘ to attempt to give 
others what you do not possess yourself: religious teaching 
can be given only by religious people.’ 

The antidote against the evil of the ‘ distorted images of 
the divinity which may be traced in the minds of children’ is 
surely not to defer religious instruction until children are in 
their teens (as Rousseau seems to suggest, p. 91), but to 
train them from babyhood to know and love Our Father 
Who is in Heaven. The ‘grasp’ of children on spiritual 
things is a perpetual joy and wonder to all whose high privi- 
lege it is to instruct them. 

About the child’s sixth or seventh year, M. Bovet considers, 
comes his first religious crisis, when he discovers his parents 
are not, as he had imagined them to be, omnipotent and 
omniscient. He then transfers ‘to a more remote being the 
wonderful, attributes with which in the first place he endowed 
his parents’ (p. 46). ‘The evidence of revivalists’ (p. 100) 
‘goes to show that children are readily accessible to a sense 
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of sin.” What is this ‘ crisis’ but the attaining of the use of 
reason which the Catholic Church recognises and at which she 
admits the child to First Confession? 

M. Bovet is a Protestant, he tells us himself. For him the 
word ‘Church’ has, as ‘ historical’ connotation, ‘ the society 
of disciples of Jesus Christ working for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God’ (p. 182) or, translated into ‘ terms of ideas’ : 
‘a society looking towards an absolute or transcendent goal.’ 
And his idea of spiritual unity is not ours. He considers 
‘ equivocal and pernicious’ the idea that spirituai unity depends 
on community of belief (p. 175). He prefers to define spiritual 
unity as ‘a communion of souls tending to the same goal’ 
(p. 178). 

In a nebulous creed such as that, of course, ‘ injustice, un- 
belief, impurity, drunkenness, lying, usury, and oppression ’ 
may seem ‘foes more dangerous than any heretics’ (p. 180). 
For if you have no unity of belief what can the truth mean 
to you, and how can you call any denial a heresy? 

It is, to say the least of it, a strange reading of history 
that classes Innocent III and Boniface VIII with the Pharaohs, 
the Roman Emperors and other ‘ Kings who claim divine 
right,’ and towards whom sentiments of veneration ‘ develop 
naturally into dogmas of worship’! (pp. 49-50). 


THe Capucuins. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (London: 
Sheed & Ward; two vols.; 15/-.) 


Father Cuthbert makes it clear that the Capuchin reform 
was not the outcome of a desire to defend the Church against 
the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century, though, in 
common with other splendid movements of the period, its 
development was accelerated and its growth strengthened 
by the great menace. Actually it was the result of one of those 
continuous medieval strivings amongst the great Franciscan 
family to return to the manner of life of their Founder. 

Early in the history of the Order efforts had been made to 
recapture the spirit of the Poor Man of Assisi, some of them 
so misdirected as to end in disobedience and apostasy. Thus 
we see many of the Spirituals ranging themselves on the 
side of the excommunicated Emperor Louis of Bavaria in his 
struggle with Pope John XXII. A more successful movement 
was made in the fifteenth century, when the Observant Fran- 
ciscans received permission from the Holy See to separate 
from the Conventuals, and live without revenues. So happy 
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was the result of this movement that before long the 
Observants became the preponderating party in the Order, 
of which they received the headship by a decree of Pope Leo X 
in 1517 But they had to pay the price of that popularity 
which swelled their ranks. They abandoned in many cases 
their poor hermitages and built for themselves convents rival- 
ling in magnificence those of the Conventuals. Naturally this 
led to discontent amongst their ranks, a discontent which 
finally resulted in the institution and widespread development 
of the Capuchin reform. 

The first figure that comes into view is the simple saintly 
Matteo de Baschio, who quietly leaves his convent without 
any sort of permission, but in the most wonderful good faith, 
accosts the Pope in the corridors of the Vatican, throws him- 
self at the feet of the annoyed Pontiff, and by his earnestness 
receives permission from Clement VII to observe the Rule to 
the letter as he desired, but with it an admonition to present 
himself once a year to his Minister Provincial. 

Events marched rapidly following this episode, and on 
July 3rd, 1528, by the Bull Religionis Zelus Clement VII 
granted permission for the living of an eremitical life under 
the Rule of St. Francis, the wearing of the beard and the 
habit with the square hood sewn to it, and license to preach. 
Matteo was elected Principal Superior with the title of Vicar- 
General, but after ten days Matteo resigned his office, and 
handed over the government of the Order to Ludovico da 
Fossombrone. How this energetic friar increased the mem- 
bership of the new company in the face of every obstacle, 
how he became an autocrat, how he was set aside by the 
Chapter in 1535, and covered the electors with abuse and 
threats, and withdrew from the Order which he had practically 
founded and now by his ambition he tried to destroy, all 
this is told with frankness and sympathy by Father Cuthbert. 
But the great and supreme tragedy was to come. The defec- 
tion and treason of Ludovico, and the departure from the 
Order of its first and saintly superior, Matteo de Baschio, 
were serious blows, but insignificant in comparison with the 
apostasy of its fourth Vicar-General, Bernardino de Ochino, 
who in the height of his fame as the greatest Italian preacher 
of the day, abandoned all to join the Calvinists. Men who 
loved the Capuchins seemed certain of their doom, and even 
their friend Pope Paul III said in sorrow that their suppres- 
sion seemed certain. The fearful cloud of suspicion hovered 
over all the Capuchins, so that when Paul III decided not to 
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suppress the entire Order the issue was looked on almost as 
a miracle. Since that anxious day they prospered and spread 
abroad to establish provinces and missions which have made 
them one of the most powerful forces in the Church. How 
this was achieved will be easily gathered from the second 
volume, the first being concerned with their foundation and 
initial trials. It is unnecessary to praise lavishly this great 
work, as the name of its author is sufficient guarantee of the 
learning and charm contained in it, we would merely state 
that its perusal is necessary (Father Cuthbert thinks only 
useful) to grasp clearly the complex history of Church and 
State in the changing of Europe during the Reformation and 
Counter Reformation. 
G.S.W.G. 


THE CHURCH ON Eartu (Treasury of the Faith Series No. 20). 
By Rev. R. A. Knox, M.A. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 


In considering a single figure in a picture we are apt to forget 
the significance of the whole. So in dealing with the Church 
on earth the tendency is to lose sight of the whole Church, 
militant, purgative and triumphant. The Church on earth by 
itself becomes a little earthy, a little more human than divine. 
For example, in studying the hierarchy just as it is on earth we 
begin to forget the connection between it and the hierarchy of 
the Trinity, which makes this hierarchy on earth a living thing. 
This book is a clear exposition of the Catholic doctrine on this 
subject, the Church on earth. It shows how the Church is a 
supernatural body, not a group, and in what senses she is fault- 
less and one. This is in the first part which deals with the 
nature of the earthly Church. The second part deals with her 
authority as teacher and ruler. It also treats of coercion, the 
obsolete but good physical coercion, and the moral coercion of 
the Church. In the ninety pages there are also sections on the 
Church and the State, and the authority of Bishops, Councils, 
and Popes. Once or twice there are misleading passages, 
especially in the chapter on the teaching authority of the Church. 
In one place (p. 34) we are told ‘ we believe it (i.e. the revelation 
of the Scriptures) even apart from anything which the Church 
may have said in affirmation or explanation of it. We distin- 
guish it from the doctrines actually defined by the Church as 
being the object of ‘‘ divine ’’ (not of ‘‘ divine-Catholic ’’) faith.’ 
This distinction between ‘ divine’ and ‘ divine-Catholic’ faith 
is confusing and unnecessary. It is difficult to see what is 
really meant. (Cf. St. Thomas Ia, Iae, 1. 1.. ‘ Those things 
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which pertain to the Humanity of Christ, and to the Sacraments 
of the Church . . . fall under faith in so far as through them 
we are ordained to God, and to those also we assent on account 
of the divine truth . . . And similarly to all those things which 
are handed down in Holy Scripture’). 

C.P. 


Towarps CitTizensHip. A Handbook of Women’s Emancipa- 
tion. Compiled by Phyllis C. Challoner, M.A., and Vera 
Matthews, M.B.E. With Foreword by Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, G.B.E., LL.D. and the Rt. Rev. W. F. Brown, 
Bishop of Pella. (P. S. King and Son, Ltd.; 96 pp.; 
2s. net). 


This well printed handbook, issued by that indefatigable and 
devoted society of Catholic women, St. John’s Social and 
Political Alliance, is bound to help the fulfilment of the Bishop 
of Pella’s injunction that women ‘ must not be the minority 
of the voters’ at the coming elections. Miss Challoner has 
managed in a remarkably short space to outline the position of 
women in the ancient civilizations of Babylon, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome; in the ‘ dark ages’; in the middle ages; and in 
England since the Reformation. Mrs. Mathews takes up the 
tale of the movement for women’s suffrage in the days of John 
Stuart Mill, and brings it down, through the stormy years of 
the ‘ militant ’ agitation, to the passing of the Equal Franchise 
Act in 1928. We area political people, traditionally disinclined 
from revolution and dictatorship, and therefore we make much 
of voting ; which, after all, is a ‘ much more humane’ thing (as 
Macaulay said of the philosophic radicalism) than either bomb 
or bayonet for the settlement of disputes. ‘ Nothing uni- 
versal can be rationally affirmed on any political subject,’ 
Burke declared. It is certain nothing universal can be ration- 
ally affirmed on the relations of men and women. In that 
eighteenth century England, for instance, when Miss Challenor 
finds ‘the position of women was at its lowest’ Angelica 
Kauffmann and another woman (Mrs. Moser ?) become members 
of the Royal Academy at its foundation. A hundred years later 
and the Victorians would have been shocked at the idea of a 
woman R.A. Again the common occupations of women in 
earlier times—recalled by the words spinster, brewster, baxter, 
webster—have passed away with the passing of home industries, 
the male is now the brewer and baker. (Nevertheless a prefer- 
ence still lingers for the presence of a woman in the kitchen. 
The male cook is distrusted except in the kitchens of expensive 
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restaurants.) Politics, for so long the close preserve of the 
male, is now the business of both sexes. ‘ With achievements 
of success there has also come responsibility,’ the Bishop of 
Pella reminds us. The co-operation of men and women in the 
good work of citizenship should be greatly assisted by the study 
of this handbook. It is excellent reading and its information is 
considerable and well arranged. 
J.C. 


THE MYSTERIOUSNESS OF MarRRIAGE. By Jeremy Taylor. With 
illustrations by Denis Tegetmeier. (Francis Walterson : 
Capel-y-ffin. 1928.) 

Should be an epoch-making book! If there are any illus- 
trated volumes of sermons already in being, your reviewer 
has never seen one, neither heard tell. Some sermons there 
be which consist almost wholly of what is falsely termed 
illustrations ; the sort that wrung from Walter Savage Landor 
the cry: ‘ What a curse upon religion is metaphor!’ 

Where a lesser light would hide in bushels of metaphor, 
Jeremy Taylor quoted Greek (every Earl expected it of his 
chaplain in those days), and these sermons, two, with ten or 
eleven pages of opening remarks, were spoken before the 
Earl of Carberry (not pronounced Cawb’ in his native place). 
A lot of Christian common-sense was still afloat after the 
wreck of Christendom—Catholics were stoned speechless with 
massive chunks of their own house and patrimony—and the 
persuasive Jeremy is mainly in accord with the Church Univer- 
sal; not entirely, be it noted: he has his own conviction that 
St. Paul had been married; and his apology for virginity is all 
compact of that Cranmerian finesse which may be called the 
backbone of Anglicanism. 

But oh! the Denis Tegetmeier part is good. Six engrav- 
ings, very reminiscent of Dicky Doyle’s society plates, only 
more solid in motive. I must keep some adjectives for his 
next publication, but it seems to me a new star has arisen. 
There is an instinct for the universal in his intimate touches— 
e.g., the poor proletarian’s hand in the Numenius plate is 
just like the sword-hand of Donatello’s St. George, and the 
Pekinese family of the rich woman in the background ought to 
have first prize in their class. The last plate is a living image 
of the end of all things—of all things that ought to end soon 
but do not, blatherskite politics, activities of the empty-handed 
philanthropic, movements to move the immovable, and every 
futility of the over-civilised who have no visible reason for 
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existing. If the illustrator of sermons likes to go on, we 
hope and pray a magnificent, even sensational success for his 
very original work. 


J.orc. 


St, THERESE DE L’Enrant Jesus (Definitive Biography). By 
Mgr. Laveille. Translated by the Rev. M. Fitzsimons, 
O.M.I. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 6/-.) 


This book, which has been crowned by the French Academy, 
is a very fine contribution to the literature on St. Theresa of 
Liseux. It gives an account of her life, of her parentage, 
of the circumstances from which her parents were drawn, 
and of the chief events following her death up to the present 
time. The Saint’s doctrine of Spiritual Childhood is well 
brought out, and the translation has managed to preserve the 
ease and richness of Mgr. Laveille’s style. 

The desire of the author has been to give a clear picture 
of St. Theresa in her own setting, and thereby to throw into 
relief all that is contained in her autobiography. Such an 
attempt, if successful, could not fail to make the autobio- 
graphy itself even more popular and helpful. 

Doubtless many have felt that an authoritative work of 
this kind was needed. An autobiography can only give one 
side of the picture. The other side must be supplied by those 
who came into immediate contact with the character concerned. 
The materials for such: a work were found in the Saint’s own 
writings; in the witness of the nuns of her Convent, and of 
friends who knew her before she entered the Carmel; and of 
the Apostolic Processes of Beatification and Canonisation and 
similar documents. The nuns of St. Theresa’s Convent com- 
missioned Mgr. Laveille to write this work, and gave him 
all assistance in their power, so that the picture might be made 
complete. No effort has been made to analyse critically the 
stages of the Saint’s advance in spirituality, that being out- 
side the writer’s scheme. 

The process of welding together the various materials avail- 
able into one harmonious whole is completely successful. 
There is perhaps a sense of effort in the first one or two 
chapters; but from the dawn of St. Theresa’s active con- 
secration of herself to God the writer becomes completely at 
ease. The result is a most vivid and helpful picture of just 
the kind that we have been anxious to obtain. 

The book is a mine of illustration, particularly of the 
virtues of community life, and it conforms to the highest 
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test of a work of this kind in that it makes the reader 
anxious to re-read the original writings of the Saint. 

The difficult task of translation has been well carried out, 
and only one or two Gallicisms seem to have slipped into the 
text. 


THe Sunny Watt. By Cecily Hallack. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.; 7/6.) 


In reading this story one is carried through on an easy- 
flowing stream of events:, there are no jolts or jars. It isn’t 
exactly roses, roses all the way, but there is a soothing atmo- 
sphere—a pervading gaiety and quiet serenity even amid sad 
and disturbing happenings. The slender plot grows out of a 
chance meeting in a railway carriage. Those who share Miss 
Hallack’s outlook will perhaps prefer to call it a providential 
meeting, and they will follow the delicate unfolding of the 
plot as they would the natural and supernatural sequence of 
events that are happening every day. We are introduced to 
a little circle of friends : we listen to their talk : we are cheered 
by their rosy optimism in face sometimes of tragic induce- 
ments to pessimism: we are inspired by their faith. Barring 
the next world, this is the best of all possible worlds. When 
the reader is on the point of being oppressed by the boisterous 
heartiness and aggressive cheerfulness of the young Francis- 
can, he can take refuge in the delightful spaniel, Chadband, 
or in Obediah, the swearing parrot. Moreover, there is a 
ghost or two to evoke other moods. 

But it is not so much the story as the graceful telling of 
the story that we have found a prolonged joy. Miss Hallack 
extols ‘ the austere luxuries of the vagrant: the ancient fresh- 
ness of stone and star, the tree-breathed air of a road beyond 
the towns, the vivid innocence of dew, the sounding silence in 
which a branch may creak and a bird cry.’ The pedantic 
reader will notice whom for who on pages 194, 259, and 285; 
but the unsophisticated will read through with delight a very 
joyful book. K 


Is THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TRUE? By the Rev. O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. With a preface by Father 
Ronald Knox. Pp. xii, 213. (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1929; 1/6.) 

A veteran apostle of the faith gives us in this volume the 
first part of his Catholic Christianity (1916), that is to say, 
the part containing the Christian demonstration. The argu- 
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ments are assembled in a lucid manner and presented with all 
the author’s persuasiveness. Whether they are suited to our 
time, or being suited will persuade our time, we cannot tell. 
Father Vassall is an optimistic apologist in the grand manner 
of the Victorian period, when people had sturdy theological 
appetites and unconquerable intellectual digestions. But that 
period is gone, and a superannuated Victorian may be ex- 
cused if he feels inclined to despair of an age which does not 
appear to do any serious reading, least of all theological read- 
ing. How, then, cure a patient who will not look at your 
medicine? But we wish the book all success. At the very 
least, it should have a career of real usefulness among our 
Catholic youth, whether in school or out of it. 

The book is well-printed, is bound in paper wrappers, and 
is admirably cheap. It should have had—if not an index—at 
least a table of contents. 


J.M. 


THe Catuoitic Scuoot Biste. By J. Ecker, D.D., Ph.D. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 

THe CatHo.tic ScHoot Bisie (for Primary Grades). By J. 
Ecker, D.D., Ph.D. (Sheed & Ward; 1/-.) 

Junior Brste History. Ch. Hart, B.A. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne; 2/6.) 

O_p TESTAMENT LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. By A. H. Sidney. 
(Sands & Co.; 2/6.) 


When teaching history the teacher may be satisfied if he can 
impart an outline of events and a general idea of certain great 
characters. If in addition he can make his pupils feel the 
link between their own times and the history they are learn- 
ing, he is doing well. If, beyond this, he can make the 
children enter into the feelings of the characters and appreciate 
some of the motives which moved them, he is approaching 
the ideal. But when there is question of teaching Bible 
History, the same criteria will not suffice. All that the ideal 
teacher of secular history seeks to do must be done, and in 
addition the teacher must prepare the children to read the 
Bible itself, and must leave them anxious to do so. 

The four books under review approach these problems from 
different standpoints. They provide interesting comparisons, 
for they run the gamut of possible methods. Dr, Ecker’s 
Catholic School Bible reproduces as nearly as possible the 
Bible itself—in miniature. It is an admirable book. In addi- 
tion, the author has adapted it to our era by linking up the 
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Old and New Testaments throughout. The child at all times 
knows what part of the Bible he is reading. It is a school- 
book, but it has a homely touch, and since it follows very 
closely the form of the Bible, it leaves the child with a certain 
preparedness for the Bible itself. 

A. Sidney’s book stands at the opposite end of the scale. 
Taking the main events in turn each is told in beautiful and 
simple language. There is no effort to reproduce the Bible 
as such, but to make children know and love the characters, 
and see them in their place in history. This is a pleasing 
book, and might well make the child look forward with a 
kind of affectionate regard to the time when it can read the 
original. 

Charles Hart’s Junior Bible History takes the middle course. 
In itself it is virtually an abridgement of the same writer’s 
excellent Shorter Bible History. In this book no reference 
is made to the Books of the Bible whence the details are 
being drawn, but wherever possible the original words are 
retained. The author seldom looks forward or back. He 
takes the facts and relates them succintly. 

None of the books quite escapes that ‘ insularity’ which 
seems to be so characteristic of Bible Histories. This is a 
pity. Israel had mighty neighbours—Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Babylon—and it was upon the stage of their rivalries that 
the drama of the ‘Chosen People’ was played. They were 
as the woof to the web. In such a setting alone can one 
realise the lessons their History teaches. The rise of Israel is 
evidence of God’s power ; the fall, of His justice; the preserva- 
tion of the remnant proves His Mercy and Faithfulness. But 
if the rdle of the neighbouring nations is dwarfed, the great- 
ness of God’s work is dwarfed likewise. This is the reason 
why we welcome one illuminating sentence in A. Sidney’s book : 
‘to the north there was a country called Syria.’ We would 
hazard a guess that the author could very easily develop that 
side of the picture—and we hope that some day she will do so. 


N.H. 
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